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SCHOOLS FOR TRAINABLE 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


There are two educational programs provided for 
trainable mentally retarded children in the Province 
of Ontario who are unable to attend the regular 
elementary schools. 


— One program is organized in a residential 
setting in the Ontario Hospital Schools. 


— The other program is organized in the com- 
munity in the 93 Day-Schools. (as of 
December 1965) 


With the reorganization of the Department of 
Education, the two educational programs were 
brought under one Division, namely the newly formed 
Schools for Retarded Children Division of the 
Department of Education. In this way the Department 
of Education assumed the responsibility of the oper- 
ation of classes for retarded children in the two 
settings. This represents a unique approach to the 
education of retarded children. 


Both these educational programs had their own 
characteristic developmental history. The residential 
schools have their beginning as early as 1870, while 
the day-schools are a new service in the community, 
and it is only in recent years that day-schools for 
trainable mentally retarded have started in Ontario. 
The first day-school was organized in 1947 at Kirk- 
land Lake. The intensity of growth, however, took 
place only in the last twelve years. The day-schools 
were originated by parents of retarded children, and 
were a result of the desire of parents to care for 
their retarded children at home. 


Initially, local Parents’ Associations were 
formed to meet the needs and interests in training 
retarded children in the community. Their main ob- 
jectives were to find teachers, accommodation for 
classes and raise funds for their maintenance. How- 
ever, parents soon realized that they had assumed 
too heavy a responsibility in trying to train the 
retarded children who were in their care, and they 
considered it a logical step that they should look 
to the Provincial Department of Education for 
assistance. 


In response to the parents’ request, the Depart- 
ment of Education established a grant to assist in 
payment of cost of education for retarded children 
under Ontario Regulation 176/54. The regulation 
which governed the organization of the schools 
formed the basis of a uniform structure of schools 
for retarded children in Ontario. 


The assistance was received enthusiastically 
by the Parents’ Association and was followed by 
the establishment of new schools throughout 
Ontario. 


ADMINISTRATION AND 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS FOR 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


It was recognized from the outset that the day- 
schools are for children who have been identi- 
fied as trainable mentally retarded. The term, 
‘*trainable,’’ applies to children with low 
mental abilities, who are incapable of bene- 
fitting from instruction in the regular schools, 
and whose mental defects are manifested by 
intellectual and social deficiencies, but they 
do have learning potential for developing skills 
of everyday life, adjusting to home conditions 
and neighbourhood environment. 


Regulations 


The first provincial Regulation for Schools for 
Retarded Children was formulated in 1953, Reg. 
114/53, which outlined the organization and oper- 
ation of the schools followed by revisions in 1954, 
1961, 1962, 1964. Specific information regarding 
the actual operation of the school, budgets, duties 
of principals, admission of children, school hours 
and other pertinent information are enclosed in the 
content of the Regulation. (Ontario Regulation 
302/64, Schools for Retarded Children can be 
obtained at the Ontario Department of Education, 
Schools for Retarded Children Division, 559 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto 5.) 


Retarded Children’s Education Authority 


The Department of Education provides financial 
assistance in the form of grants. The first provin- 
cial grant for the cost of education of trainable 
retarded children was established in 1954. Since 
then revisions have been made, and in January 
1965, Bill 131 was introduced and became Part XII 
of The Schools Administration Act, whereby the 
Retarded Children’s Education Authority was 
established composed of six members; two members 
who represent the local Association for Mentally 
Retarded, and four who are appointed by the coun- 
cil of the municipality. This group is responsible 
for the operation of the local school for retarded 
children. 


Grant (Operating) 


A grant is paid to the Education Authority, equal 
to 80% of the total current expenditure. The grant 
provided shall be paid only to an Authority that 
conducts a school in accordance with the Regula- 
tion. The remaining 20% of operating cost is paid 
by the municipality in which the Authority 1s 
established. 


Grant (Capital) 


To assist in payment of cost of buildings, the 
Department of Education pays a grant in the amount 
of 50% of the capital cost approved by the Depart- 
ment of Education. Capital construction remains a 
responsibility of the local Association. 


Accommodation 


In extending capital grants to local Associations, 
the Department of Education guides the planning of 
each new school building by outlining procedures 
for the acceptance of school plans. If an Associ- 
ation is contemplating building a school or addi- 
tional classrooms to an existing school building, 
a survey should be completed to determine the 
possible enrolment, the number of rooms required 
and the estimated cost of the building. 


To build a new school, it is recommended that 
the number of children enrolled in a School for 
Retarded Children should be not less than fifteen 
during the two school years prior to considering 
construction. 


The initial proposal for the construction of a 
new school should be submitted by the local 
Public School Inspector to Mr. F. J. Reynolds, 
Administrator, Schools for Retarded Children Di- 
vision, Ontario Department of Education,559 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto 5, for preliminary approval. An 
outline of procedures is available from the above 
address. 


A site of at least 7,000 square feet is desir- 
able with an adequately fenced play area. It is 
suggested that a school for trainable retarded 
children should have a homelike appearance for 
a maximum of 85 pupils. 


Each classroom should have an area of approxi- 
mately 375 square feet with appropriate storage 
space. Low shelves with sliding doors are useful 
for storing toys and educational equipment such as 
blocks, puzzles, games, books, dolls, etc. Low, 
well-situated bulletin boards can be useful for news 
items, pictures, duty charts, photographs, etc. 
Blackboards, both small and large are desirable. 
Classroom sinks provide opportunity for water play, 
cleaning activities, watering plants, etc. Tables 
and chairs are more desirable than desks as they 
provide a larger working space and can be moved 
or stacked to provide space for activities. 


In addition to the classrooms, a large class- 
room with modern kitchen equipment is desirable 
to teach simple household skills in a meaningful 
way. Similarly a large classroom with woodworking 
and craft equipment is also useful for training in 
simple skills and work habits. 


Washroom and cloakroom facilities should be 
located conveniently to the classrooms and provide 
opportunity for training in personal care, health 
and grooming. 


In schools with an attendance over 30, an 
activity room (playroom) with an area of at least 
800 square feet should be included. This room 
should have adequate storage space for equipment. 
These activity-rooms provide opportunity not only 
for physical activities, but also for social inter- 
action. 


Transportation 


Since January 1965, an Authority may provide 
transportation for its pupils and for such a purpose 
may purchase one or more vehicles or enter into an 
arrangement with any person for the transportation 
of pupils. 


The inclusion of transportation expenses in the 
current school expenditures has solved one of the 
most pressing problems in the operation of the 
schools. Transportation always presented diffi- 
culties for the administration as most trainable 
retarded children are not capable of travelling on 
their own and transportation must be provided for 
them. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Admissions Board 


An Admissions Board consisting of, 


a) the principal of the school; 

b) a legally qualified psychiatrist or other 
legally qualified medical practitioner 
appointed by the Authority; 

c) the local public school inspector; and 

d) the local separate school inspector; 


must be established under the Schools Administ- 
ration Act to select children 5-18 years of age for 
admission in either September, January or April. 
Medical and psychological examinations are part 
of the requirements for admission. Children 
admitted to the schools are permitted to attend for 
half-day only until they reach the age of ten years. 
At that time a medical certificate must be obtained 
for full-day attendance. 


The Admissions Board may also dismiss 
children from the school who are incorrigible or 
unable to profit from instruction. 


The organization of classes and the grouping 
within each class depends very largely on the ad- 
mission programme. Consideration should be given 
to each child’s placement in terms of his particular 
difficulty. Careful identification of children 
(psychological and medical examination results) 
will aid in understanding the problems of individual 
children and their appropriate placement. 


Preliminary interviews and conferences with 
parents by the principal to discuss the child’s 


needs and admission procedures are most essential. 


If necessary, further conferences should be 
arranged to acquaint the parents with the school 
program, and the co-operation expected during the 
child’s school attendance. The trainable retarded 
child requires closer supervision than the average 
child, and parents’ interest and co-operation should 
be ensured. 


To assist admissions boards in setting up 
procedures, suggested sample admission forms are 
available at the Department of Education, Schools 
for Retarded Children Division. 


Local Public School Inspector 


According to Regulation, the local public school 
inspector is a member of the Admissions Board. 
He advises and participates in the admission of 
each child by careful selection of children who 

need this program and would benefit from it. 


As the representative of the Department of 
Education in local communities, all matters con- 
cerning education in the schools for retarded 
children should be referred to him. He visits each 
school for retarded children in his inspectorate 
during the school year to ensure that conditions 
of the Regulation are being fulfilled and assists 
and co-operates with Authorities to the end that 
the schools may best serve the needs of the 
retarded children. (see Regulation 302/64) 


Consultative Services 


Inspectors from the Schools for Retarded Children 
Division, visit schools periodically, or at the 
request of the local public school inspector. The 
purposes are to assist principals and teachers in 
school organization program planning, to offer 
guidance for individual children and to ensure that 
the conditions of the Regulation are being fulfilled. 


Conferences are held with inspectors, principals 
and teachers, and during the process of evaluation 
of programs, recommendations are made for improve- 
ments in programming for the retarded children. 


TEACHING STAFF 


The staff required will depend on the number of 
children for whom the school is provided, but a 
ratio of one to ten may be taken as a guide. 


School Principal 


In carrying out the administration of the school, the 
principal shall perform such duties as: developing 
an educational program for the school, assigning 
duties to teachers and volunteers, grouping of 
children into classes, maintaining discipline, and 
keeping all records requested by the Department 

of Education such as register, class summary 
sheets, pupil’s individual progress reports, 
statistical reports, etc. 


The school principal shall not be a member of 
the Education Authority and shall attend meetings 
of the Authority only by invitation. The principal 
is the chairman of the Admissions Board and plans 
meetings according to local needs. (see Regulation 


302/64) 


In smaller schools, the principal would usually 
be responsible for a class on a full time basis; in 
larger schools where more time is needed for ad- 
ministration and supervision, the principal would 
teach special programs for all classes, e.g. music, 
speech programs, physical education activities, etc. 
There is a great need for the principals to teach 
retarded children and to be in constant and close 
contact with the children as only then can the 
principal recognize the retarded child’s needs and 
assist the teachers positively. 


Allotment of time for administration and super- 
vision of classes is usually discussed with the 
public school inspector and adjusted to local con- 
ditions and needs.Recommendations as to the 
amount of time assigned for administrative purposes 
are made by the public school inspector to the 
Education Authority. 


It has been commonly recognized that the bulk 
of school administration (correspondence, cal- 
culating grants, etc.) is carried out by the Educ- 
ation Authority secretary and the principal is left 
only with the most essential administration in order 
that time is available for teaching. 


Teachers 


The engagement of principals and teachers is the 
responsibility of the Education Authority. In addi- 
tion to a warm, sympathetic understanding of the 
trainable retarded child, it is considered important 
that teachers should have specialized training to 
prepare them for working with groups of retarded 
children. The teacher without specialized training 
tends to stress academic development and over- 
look areas such as social, physical and emotional 
development. 


Summer Courses 


The Department of Education offers five-week 
summer courses for teachers who teach the train- 
able retarded and who are presently employed (or 
shall be employed) by the local Education 
Authority. 


Two courses are being offered starting 
July 1966, 


PartI (First year Summer Course) 
An Introduction to Teaching Train- 
able Retarded Children 


Part II (Second year Summer Course) 
Curriculum Planning for the Train- 
able Retarded 


The general objectives of these courses are: 


a) to provide teachers with basic training and 
understanding in planning educational 
programs for trainable mentally retarded; 

b) to present and demonstrate teaching methods 
and techniques; and 

c) to develop an appreciation of the trainable 
retarded child’s limitations and needs. 


Part I 


The first course is designed to acquaint teachers 
with the fundamental knowledge and principles of 
child development, teaching methods, school 
organization and management. Demonstration 
lessons of three different age levels are included 
in order to illustrate teaching methods and tech- 
niques used in management of individual children 
and groups. 


Part II 


The second course aims to assist teachers in 
planning curriculum development and teaching 
techniques related to the learning characteristics 
of the trainable retarded child. Emphasis is 
placed on principles and techniques of be- 
havioural management of individual children and 
groups. Factors which affect the retarded child’s 
learning and establishment of behaviour patterns 
are dealt with specifically. 


An introduction is given to theories of learning 
and their application. Practice teaching is included. 
(Outlines of courses are obtainable from the De- 
partment of Education.) 


Each person admitted will be required to pay the 
regular fee of $35.00, attend the course regularly, 
complete the term work to the satisfaction of the 
principal and teaching staff and pass the final ex- 
amination. The Minister shall grant a statement that 
the candidate has successfully completed the course. 


PROGRAM PLANNING FOR THE 


TRAINABLE RETARDED CHILD 


The program in the schools for trainable mentally 
retarded children has a very definite contribution 
to make towards the development of the retarded 
child. Development must include physical, mental, 
emotional and social growth. An all round develop- 
ment of the child will result in a happy, well ad- 
justed adult. 


The program is based on each child’s develop- 
ment to give the trainable retarded a fair chance to 
achieve the utmost of his limited potentialities and 
develop abilities essential to his growth so that he 
may function more meaningfully and purposefully in 
his home and neighbourhood. 


Goals 


The fundamental objectives of the program are to 
help the child to adjust to his immediate environ- 
ment, and become a happy and useful member of his 
family. 


These goals will be achieved only with the 
parents’ and teachers’ acceptance of the child’s 
limitations and a thorough understanding of his basic 
needs. With careful planning the child should acquire 
some skills in social adjustment and a degree of 
self-care. 


Program 


All aspects of development, mental, physical, 
social and emotional are of extreme importance in 
program planning which should include: 


— routines — such activities as dressing, 
washing, eating and grooming to provide in- 
dividual experiences in the development of 
personal habits and skills of everyday life. 
Planned routine situations provide opportunity 
for consistent, repetitive experiences leading 
to acquisition of skills in self-help and 
personal care. The child must learn to do 
things on his own and to perform many 
routines that will reduce his dependence on 
others. 


— units of interest — for training in com- 
municative skills and social adjustment. With 
the unit of interest approach the child is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to learn through 
many activities which are integrated into one 
unit and based on one theme. The child learns 
‘‘by doing’’ in many different ways. This is 
facilitated by the daily theme approach which 
integrates the interest-unit with other daily 
activities. The communication skills are 
reinforced by repetition of many experiences 
in different types of activities, e.g. musical 
activities, sensory training, crafts, language 
activities and experiences with number 
concepts. 


— individual and group activities — language 
and speech training, motor and sensory 
perceptual training, self-expression through 
games, music, arts and crafts, and the use of 
various types of equipment and devices. 
Developmental Progress Report booklets have 
been designed for individual programming and 
recording of each child’s progress. Develop- 
mental skills are used as criteria in in- 
dividual program planning. Teachers who 
attended Departmental summer courses are 
acquainted with norms of child development 
and methods of recording. 


(‘‘Developmental Progress Reports’’ and outlines 
of sample programs, monthly, weekly, and daily 
are available from the Schools for Retarded 
Children Division of the Department of Education). 


Advance preparation of units of interest and 
materials for individual and group activities is 
essential. It is suggested that teachers plan monthly 
themes to provide direction and purpose to weekly 
and daily training programs. Programs should be 
planned according to the child’s present stage of 
development and proceed to well-planned goals. 
Events of interest to the child will often provide 
meaningful and interesting themes for daily programs. 


Balancing a day’s activities is very important for 
the child’s overall training program. A daily program 
of routine and non-routine activities should be 
balanced not only between activities of an active 
and passive nature, e.g. sitting and moving, but also 
should be balanced among the various areas of 
development e.g. social, physical, intellectual and 
emotional. Daily programs should be organized into 
not more than thirty minute periods and the length of 
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time in various activities should be adjusted to the 
child’s age and ability. 


Class Grouping 


In the organization of the classes and grouping 
within each class, it is important to consider such 
factors as the chronological age, developmental 
levels of the pupils, length of time in attendance 
at school, and the nature of the children’s diffi- 
culties. The availability of more than one group 
of children in a school allows placing children 
into similar developmental levels where they are 
able to function and perform successfully thus 
minimizing frustrations. Such grouping also places 
the teacher in a situation where she can better 
meet the children’s developmental needs. 


It is suggested that classroom groups should 
number eight to twelve children. For example, 
a classroom group may include ten to twelve 
older children who have attended the school for 
some time. The large senior groups of twelve 
pupils are more challenging, offering a variety 
of activities and opportunities in making choices, 
becoming more independent and self-sufficient 
than they would be if in small classes always 
directed by the teacher. On the other hand groups 
of children entering school for the first time 
should be limited to eight. Not more than two 
hyperactive, brain-injured children should be 
included in any one group, and volunteer help 
should be enlisted for very young children and 
for older children with hyperactive behaviour 
patterns. 


Learning Environment 


The physical environment is a factor to consider in 
planning a training program for retarded children. 
The most appropriate training environment is a 
home-like atmosphere, which approximates familiar 
settings for training in skills of self-help. This 
environment can more easily be achieved in small 
schools. 


Interest in tasks and learning can best be 
achieved in a relaxed atmosphere. Stress on 
academic goals should be minimized. Retarded 
children require time and practical experiences for 
learning. Their range of interest and attention span 
is more limited than that of the average child. It is 
important that teachers present interesting programs 
of short periods and of sufficient variation to 
motivate and sustain interest. An activity program 
with numerous opportunities for children to learn by 
doing is best suited for these children at all levels 
of development. 


A meaningful learning environment which is 
simple and consistent can be the basis for success- 
ful experience and gradual growth toward independ- 
ent behaviour. 


CONCLUSION 


It has long been the aim of education to provide for 
each individual according to his abilities. Schools 
for trainable retarded children make this ideal 
possible for children of very limited academic 
ability. Parents, teachers and the community should 
be encouraged when pupils develop physically, 
mentally, and socially, even though the rate of 
development is very slow. 


Additional information regarding schools oper- 
ated by the Retarded Children’s Education 
Authorities may be obtained from: 


Mr. F. J. Reynolds, 

Administrator, 

Schools for Retarded Children Division, 
Ontario Department of Education, 

559 Jarvis Street, 

Toronto 5, Ontario 


Information on the programs for pre-school 
children and sheltered workshops may be obtained 
from: 


Mr. W. R. Kirk, 

Executive Director, 

The Ontario Association for the Mentally 
Retarded, 

Suite 300, 

77 York Street, 

Toronto 1, Ontario. 


This brochure was prepared by Mrs. A.M. Stocker, 
M.A., Inspector, Schools for Retarded Children 
Division, Ontario Department of Education, 

559 Jarvis Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Toronto 5, Ontario, 
June 1966. 
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